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(‘A new French Cook, to devise fine kickshaws and toys.’” 


2 7 , IRTIER —_N , ) cheate (fine wheaten loaves and cakes), ale and beare, 
pe SP Ae eee eee ON: and wine,” of pottage made with mutton and beef, and 


PEASSS AND BRTERTAINMENTS. of chines of beef, probably cold, rabbits, and butter; 
AttHoveu, as is proved by the examples given in| the dinner of two courses contained beef, mutton, veal, 
Nos. 633 and 642, the real “ good old times” lamented | swan or goose, capons, rabbits, lamb er kid, herons or 
by the author of the ‘Old and Young Courtier’ were | pheasants, cocks or godwits, chickens, pigeons, larks, 
somewhat farther removed, and the change much less | eggs, and pastry, with fine wheaten bread, ale, beer, 





sudden, than he would lead us to believe, yet enough 
remained in the time of Elizabeth to give more than a 
there poetical foundation for the juxta-position with 
which he has presented us. On the 18th of May, 1577, 
and the four succeeding days, the queen was enter- 
tained by the lord keeper Bacon at Gorhambiiry,* 
and the charges, “ warranted by a Book of Particulars,” 
amount to 577/. 6s. 7}d., besides twenty-five bucks and 
two stags. The ancient plentifulness was certainly 
preserved, but symptoms appear of the advance of te- 
fined luxury; and while we Nave items of eight oxen, 
“in mutton sixty carcases, in veals eighteen carcases, 
in lambs thirty-four carcases,” to an amount of about 
75i., we have another of 12/. “to the cooks of London 
for their wages”—this class no doubt had already 
begun to “devise fine kickshaws and toys.” Elizabeth 
herself seems to have adhered to the old substantial 
mode; her own daily diet, as signed by her own hand 
in 1576, making no nearer approach to what are now 
called “‘made dishes” than “ friants, custerd, and 
fritter ;"+ her breakfast consisting of “cheate and man- 

* Nichols’s ‘Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,’ 4to., 1823; 
vol. ii, p. 55. Nichols says, mistakenly, five succeeding days, 
she coming on Saturday, May 18, “before supper, and coutinu- 
ing until Wednesday after dinner following.” 

T ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,’ ii., p. 8, et seq. 


Ne. 645 


and wine; supper nearly the same as the dinner. At 
| the queen’s own table Wednesday and Friday were 
| kept as fasts, no flesh whatever appearing, though 
| furnished to the other tables in her household. The 
| dinner, in two courses, consisted of, first, “ling, pike, 
|salmon, haddock, whitings, gurnards, tenches, birts ;” 
second, “sturgeon, conger, carp, eels and lampreys. 
| chines of salmon, perches, eruvez,” with eggs, cream 
butter, &e. At vach feasts as those held at Kenilworth 
and other places, there is no doubt that all novelties, 
native and foreign, would be presented, but they are 
not to be taken as specimens of the prevailing manners, 

Shirley, in his ‘Lady of Pieasure,’ written about 
1635, who also notices the traus.tion, makes one of the 
characters say— 


“ The case is alter’d since we lived 1° the country; 
We do not now invite the poor o° the parish 
To dinner, keep a table for the tenants ; 
Our kitchen does not smell of beef; the cellar 
Defies the price of malt and hops; the footmen 
And coach-drivers may be drunk, like gentlemen, 
With wine; nor will three fiddlers upon holidays, 
With aid of bagpipes, that called in the country, 
To dance, and P ough the hall up with their hobnails, 





Now make my lady merry. We do feed 
Like pringes, a..d feast nothing else but princes.” 
Vou. XI.—X 
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The more sedate of the new king’s old courtiers did 
not, as far as we know, altogether give themselves up 
to the new extravagance. The bill of fare given on 
the visit of James I. to Houghton Tower, in Lanca- 
shire, in 1617, does not display any material advance 
towards fine kickshaws, but the enumeration of the 
dishes evinces more attention to the cookery, which is 
now mentioned. We have boiled ducks, burred veal 
and capons, roast venison, turkeys, swans, pigs, and 
mutton, with boiled “jiggets”* of mutton and breasts 
of veal; venison pasty and mince pies hot, and roast 
herons and curlew pie cold; in each course also we 
have one entry of a “made dish:” to this list the names 
of the chief cooks and their “labourers” are appended. 

Massinger also, in his ‘ City Madam,’ makes a coun- 
try gentleman plead guilty in the following manner to 
the charge of being unfashionable :— 

“ T have other faults, too, very incident 

To a plain gentleman; I eat my venison 

With my neighbours in the country, and present not 
My pheasants, partridges, and grouse to the usurer ; 
Nor ever yet paid brokage to his scrivener. 

I flatter not my mercers, nor feast her 

With the first cherries or peascods, to prepare me 
Credit with her husband; when I come to London, 
The wool of my sheep, or a score or two of fat oxen 
In Smithfield, give me money for my expenses. 

I can make my wife a jointure of such lands too 
As are not encumber'd, no annuity 

Or statute lying on them.” 

It is, indeed, in those of our old dramatists who have 
given us pictures of the domestic manners of these 
periods, that we find the truest and most vivid repre- 
sentations, because their satire depended for its effect 
upon the known reality and comparative frequency of 
the matters alluded to or related. In 1599, Jonson, in 
‘Every Man out of his Humour,’ alludes to the grow- 
ing luxury of the “city wives,” of whom one of his 
characters is made to say, that though generally per- 
fect fools, yet “ by the fineness and delicacy of their 
diet, diving into the fat capons, drinking your rich 
wines, feeding on larks, sparrows, potato-pies, and 
such good unctuous meats,” their wits are refined and 
rarefied. The gross extravagance introduced by the 
favourites of James gave an extraordinary impulse 
to the craving after novelty and expense in enter- 
tainments, rather than any refinement or taste in 
cookery. Sir Epicure Mammon, in the ‘ Alchemist,’ 
may have had more magnificence, but his imaginings 
were not more outré than what we find gravely re- 
corded. The dramatist says— 

“ My meat shall all come in, in Indian shells, 

Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies. 
The tongues of carps, dormice, aiid camels’ heels, 
Boil’d in the spirit of sol, and dissolved pearl, 
Apicius’ diet against the epilepsy ; 
And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 
My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, calver'd salmons 
Knots, godwits, lampreys ; I myself will have 
The beards of barbels served instead of salla Is; 
Oil’d mushrooms; and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 
Drest with an exquisite and poignant sauce ; 
For which I'll say unto my cook, There’s gold, 
Go forth, and be a knight.” 
And again— * We will eat our mullets, 
Sous'd in high country wines, sup pheasants’ eggs, 
And have our cockles boil'd in silver shells ; 
Our shrimps to swim again, as when they liv'd, 
In a rare butter made of dolphins’ milk, 
Whose cream does look like opals; and with these 
Delicate meats set ourselves high for pleasure.” 

* The French gigot. The word is still commonly used in 

Scotland for the shoulder of mutton, 
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The historian tells us*--“ In the year 1661 a gather- 
ing of marquesses, lords, knights, and squires took place 
at Newcastle, to celebrate a great anniversary, when, 
on account of the number of guests, each was required 
to bring his own dish of meat. Of course it was a sort 
of competition, in which each strove for pre-eminence ; 
but the specimen of Sir George Goring was reckoned 
a masterpiece. It consisted of four huge brawny pigs, 
piping hot, bitted and harnessed with ropes of sausage, 
all tied toa monstrous bag-pudding.” In the ‘ Accom- 
plished Cook,’ by Robert May, published 1685, we 
have the following recipe for a herring-pie :—“ Take 
salt herrings, being watered: wash them hetween 
your hands, and you shall lodse the fish from the 
skin: take off the skin whole, and lay them in a 
dish; then have a pound of almond-paste ready ; mince 
the herrings, and stamp them with the almond-paste, 
two of the milts or roes, five or six dates, some grated 
manchet, sugar, sack, rose-water, and saffron; make 
the composition somewhat stiff, and fill the skins; put 
butter in the bottom of your pie, Jay on the herring, 
and on them dates, gooseberries, currants, barberries, 
and butter; close it up and bake it; being baked, 
f liquor it with butter, verjuice, and sugar.” The same 
author also describes how to make “ An artificial hen 
made of puff paste, with her wings displayed sitting 
upon eggs of the same materials, where, in each of 
them, was enclosed a fat nightingale seasoned with 
pepper and ambergris.” 
Furnace, the cook, in Massinger’s ‘ New Way to pay 
Old Debts,’ who boasts of himself that— 
“I crack my brains to find out tempting sauces, 

And raise fortifications in the pastry, 

Such as might serve for models in the Low Countries ; 

Which, if they had been practised at Breda, 

Spinola might have thrown his cap at it and ne’er took it ;”’ 


and that— 
“ with six eggs, and a strike of rye meal, 
I had kept the town till domesday—perhaps longer "— 


[Aprix 23, 


may very well represent the artist at the head of our 
paper, who is apparently cracking his brains, perhaps 
in the composition of his “ true elixir,” in the same 


play :— 
‘¢ "Tis the quintessence 

Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of sparrows, 

Knuckles of veal, potatoe-roots, and marrow, 

Coral and ambergris.™ 
The items of the composition sound strange to 
modern ears: but potatoes were articles of luxury for 
a considerable time after their first introduction into 
England; ambergris was commonly used in giving 
flavour to dishes; and coral was possibly used as an 
ornament. In his ‘City Madam, Massinger again 
marks the extension of this tasteless extravagance :— 


“ Men may talk of country, Christmasses, and court gluttony, 
Their thirty pound butter'd eggs, their pies of carps’ tongues, 
Their pheasants drench’d with ambergris, the carcases 
Of three fat wethers bruised for gravy, to 
Make sauce for a single peacock ; yet their feasts 
Were fasts, compared with the city’s.” 

Among the items o/ this city feast—of which 
“ Three such dinners more would break an aldernian, 

And make him give up his cloak “— 
are enumerated— 
“ Three sucking-pigs served uf in a dish, 
Ta‘en from the sow as soon as farrowed, 
A fortnight fed with dates and muscadine, 
That stood my master in twenty marks a piece, 
Besides the puddings in their bellies, made 
Of I know not what. I dare swear the cook that dr 
Was the devil disguised like a Dutchman.” 
* * t * * P 
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* ¢ Pict. Hist. of England,’ yol. iii., p. 6 
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“ The dishes were raised one upon another, 
As woodmongers do billets, for the first, 
The second, and third course ; and most of the shovs 
Of the best confectioners in London ransack’d 
To furnish out a banquet; yet my lady 
Call’d me penurious rascal, and cried out, 
There was nothing worth the eating.” 
We are almost of opinion that the lady was right. 

The human mind, stimulated by rapidly increasing 
wealth, was eagerly searching for new enjoyments, and 
unfortunately the example of the “ king’s new cour- 
tiers” was not of a kind to lead the taste into anything 
beyond gross sensuality and profligate extravagance. 
Hay, one of James’s early favouriies, and ultimately 
Earl of Carlisle, is said to have destroyed three for- 
tunes, all arising from the favour of*his master, in an 
incredibly short time, and chiefly in feasting and re- 
velry, wherein he had his majesty for an associate. 
Clarendon says he spent 400,0002., “leaving not a house 
or an acre of land to be remembered by.” At a dinner 
given by him he had fish sent for to Russia, of such a 
huge size that it was necessary to have dishes made 
purposely for them.* 

We have scarcely alluded to the drinking habits of 
the two periods, and we have abstained purposely, for 
in the latter period the habit was carried to an excess 
scarcely credible, and too disgusting to detail. The 
king and all his courtiers,even the queeg and the 
ladies of the court, disgraced themselves by public 
exhibitions of this beastly vice; one instance among 
many others being recorded as taking place during the 
performance of a court masque. We gladly, therefore, 
leave this part of the subject. 

The results of such examples might have been an- 
ticipated. The taverns and streets were scenes of 
debauchery and riot; nor was any place sacred from 
the outbreaks of intemperance and passion. Sir John 
Frugal, a merchant, addresses two persons in the‘ City 
Madam, who had commenced a fray in his house, as 
follows :— 

“1 blush for you, 
Men of your quality expose your fame 
To every vulgar censure; this at midnight, 
After a drunken supper at a tavern 
(No civil man} abroad to censure you), 
Had shown poor in you ;"— 
but this is only the opinion of a peaceful merchant. 
Then, as now, class opinions would outweigh, in the 
minds of thoughtless and extravagant young men, 
those of the more numerous but quiet and unobtrusive 
masses; the applause of their associates was far more 
effective than the expostulations of their seniors, the 
exhortations of the preachers, or even the satire of the 
poets. Now, indeed, public opinion is grown much 
ivo strong to be contemned, and frolics must not ex- 
tend to anything positively disgraceful, and the public 
peace is too well guarded to admit of crime being per- 
petrated without detection and punishment. But at 
the time of which we write, Shirley, in ‘ The Game- 
ster,’ describes— 
“ The blades that roar 
In brothels, and break windows: fright the streets 
At midnight worse than constables, and sometimes 
Set upon innocent bellmen,{ to beget 
Discourse for a week's diet: that swear damn-me’s 
To pay their debts, and march like walking armouries 
With pistol, poniard, rapier, and datoon, 
As they would murder all the king's liege people, 
And blow down streets.” 

* In his embassy to France, in 1619, he is said to have ridden 
into Paris on a horse shod with silver, the shoes being tacked on 
20 loosely as to fall off occasionally, while a farrier followed 
behiud with others to replace them. 

+ Gifford explains, no man of civil authority. 

+ Bellmen were the watchmen, who then carried a bel] instead 
of ‘he modern rattle. 
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This class existed with more or less impunity down to 
avery late period. We trust that increased knowledge 
has destroyed much of the inclination for such demoral- 
ising pursuits, and we know that improved institutions 
have prevented their possibility to the same excess. 
One particular feature of the time we have yet to 
notice, and which even then struck foreigners with 
surprise. It was, that ladies of the highest rank did 
not hesitate to visit the taverns, to give entertainments 
to parties at them, though reeking with drunkenness, 
smoking, and vulgar debauchery. Many instances 
occur in our old plays: we only select one, from Shir- 
ley’s ‘ Lady of Pleasure ;' a lady is addressed thus:— 


“ If you'll honour us, 
The Bear at the bridge-foot* shall entertain you. 
A drawer is my Ganymede; he shall skink 
Brisk nectar to us: we will only have 
A dozen partridges in a dish; as many pheasants, 
Quails, cocks, and godwits shall come marching up 
Like the train’d band; a sort} of sturgeon 
Shall give most bold defiance to an army, 
And triumph o’er the table.” 


The lady quietly excuses herself, but adds, “another 
time I may be your guest;” to which it is replied— 
¢ *Tis grown in fashion now with ladies ; 
When you please, I'll attend you.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth female education in the 
upper ranks was often either too pedantic or too house- 
wifely, or both. In the unrestrained licence which 
succeeded, no care seems to have been taken to substi- 
tute anything better; and as women necessarily asso- 
ciated with the men, they gradually assimilated them- 
selves to them in their manners. The more decorous 
court of Charles I., and the doctrines and practice of 
the Puritans, completely restored the purity and de- 
cency of our women, which not even the vile exam- 
ples of the time of Charles II. could affect beyond the 
atmosphere of his court, and which has continued to 
brighten and improve from that period to this. 





Tram-roads in Ancient Greece.—It is generally supposed that 
the Greeks, amid all their advance in abstract science, were 
comparatively backward in some of the most important practical 
arts of civilised life, more especially in all that relates to interior 
communication by means of roads, bridges, &c. There are, 
however, many strong evidences, both of a practical and specu- 
lative nature, that under all these disadvantages this branch of 
internal economy was, according to the use and fashion of the 
age, carried, even at the remotest period of antiquity, to a much 
higher degree of perfection in Greece than has usually been sup- 
posed. Travellers have long been in the habit of remarking the 
frequent occurrence of wheel-ruts in every part of that country, 
often in the remotest and least frequented mountain-passes, where 
a horse or mule can now with difficulty find a track. The term 
rut must not here be understood in the sense of a hole or in- 
equality worn by long use and neglect in a level road, but of a 
groove or channel purposely scooped out at distances adapted to 
the ordinary span of a carriage, for the purpose of steadying and 
directing the course of the wheels, and lightening the weight of 
the draught, on rocky or precipitous ground, in the same manner 
as the sockets of our railroads. Sowe of these tracts of stone 
railway, for such they may in fact be called, are in a good state 
of preservation, chiefly where excavated in strata of solid rock. 
Where the nature of the soil was not equally favourable, the 
level was probably obtained by the addition of flag-stones filling 
up the inequalities. It seems now to be generally admitted by 
persons who have turned their attention to the subject. that this 
was the principle on which the ancient Greek carriage-roads 
were constructed on ground of this nature—Mure’s Tour in 
Greece. 


* The Bear was a tavern of Shirley's time, near the Strand 
Bridge, which crossed the stream from the north, and discharged 
itself into the Thames a little east of the present Waterloo 
Bridge. 
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({Herne’s Oak, of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor."} 


HERNE'S OAK. 


Tus above is a copy of a drawing, now first engraved, 
made by the Rev. Dr. Spry, when an Eton boy, in 1790. 
The fine old tree which forms its subject was then 
generally called Herne’s Oak, and was subsequently 
cut down. 

In Mr. Knight's editions of Shakspere will be found 
a wood-cut of the reverse side of the same tree, from 
a drawing made in the year 1800, by Mr. W. Delamotie, 
the Professor of Landscape Drawing to the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst, whose sketches and etchings 
of trees are amongst the most beautiful productions of 
English art. Mr. Delamotte was a pupil of the late 
venerable Benjamin West, President of the Royal 
Academy, under whose care he was placed in 1792. 
Mr. Delamotte has often heard his master lament that 
Herne’s Oak had been cut down, to the great annoyance, 
as Mr. West stated, of the king and the royal family, 
According to Mr. West's account of the circumstance, 
the king directed all the trees in the park to be 
numbered ; and upon the representation of the bailiff, 
whose name was Rebinson, that certain trees encum- 
bered the ground, directions were given to fell. these 
trees, and Herne’s Oak was amongst the condemned. 
Mr. West, who was residing at Windsor at the time, 
traced this oak to the spot where it was conveyed, and 
obtained a large piece of one of its knotty arms, which 
Mr. Delamotte has often seen, Mr. Ralph West, how- 


| ever, the eldest son of the President, who as a youth 
was distinguished for his loye of art and his great skill 
as a draftsman, made a drawing of this tree before it 
was felled, and Mr, Delamotte’s drawing was a copy of 
this sketch. 

In the editions of Shakspere above referred to will 
be found otxer versions of the belief that ihe tree known 
by tradition as Herne’s Oak no longer existed. One 
relation is, that George III. had told Lady Ely that 
Herne’s Oak was cut down, amongst a number of what 
were called unsightly trees, when he was a very young 
man. Another version of the popular belief is, that 
the tree was blown down some sixty years ago; and 
this is given in Mr. Knight's ‘ Library Edition,’ in an 
extract of an account furnished by the son of an old 
resident at Windsor, who js still alive :—‘“ My father 
states that about sixty-four years since there was a 
deep chalk-pit sunk inside the park at Windsor, 
nearly opposite the Hope Inn (which is now nearly 
filled up again, and through which the road to Datchet 
now runs). The chalk was taken in immense quan- 
tities from this pit to fillup the ditch which then ran 
round the Castle, it being considered it would render 
the foundation of the Castle and connected buildings 
more secure, as in many places they were giving way. 
The removal of the chalk from the pit for this perpoe 
in some measure undermined a fine oak-tree, which 
stood on the upper side of the pit nearest the Castle. 
Shortly after a storm came and blew this tree down, 
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and this circumstance created a great sensation at the 
time, as that tree was considered to he the identical | 
Herne’s Oak of Shakspere notoriety. My father had 
in his boyish days very frequently played in the pit and | 
round the tree; and its locality is therefore strongly 
impressed on his memory, although now between sixty 
and seventy years since. Mr. Emlyn was architect and | 
superintendent of the works at the Castle at that time: | 
—He had the fallen tree removed to his yard, where it | 
was cut up.” Our informant adds, that a Freee of the | 
oak was made into the stock of a gun, and given toa 
person “who, not being aware of its value as a relic, 
sold the gun some years since to a farmer to scare crows 
with.” The letter then concludes thus: * My father 
wishes me to add, that it must not be inferred that there 
was no pit existing previous to the removal of the chalk 
for the purpose stated. There was before then such a 
pit as described in Act V., Scene 3, where Mrs. Page 
says, — 
‘ They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne’s oak.’ 


In Mr. Jesse’s second series of ‘Gleanings in Natural 
History,’ published in 1834, it was mentioned that the | 
real Herne’s Oak was atill existing ; that it was “ close to 
an avenue of elms,” near the footpath leading from 
Windsor to Datchet; that it was not cut down, as some 
people had affirmed. In 1838 the following passage | 
appeared in the ‘Quarterly Review :— 

“ Among his anecdotes of celebrated English oaks, 
we were surprised to find Mr. Loudon adopting (at 
least, so we understand him) an apocryphal story about | 
Herne’s Oak, given in the lively pages of Mr. Jesse’s 
‘Gleanings.’ That gentleman, if he had taken any 
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trouble, might have ascertained that the tree in ques- 
tion was cut down one morning, by order of King 
George III., when in a state of great, but transient, 
excitement: the circumstance caused much regret and 
astonishment at the time, and was commented on in the 
newspapers. The oak which Mr. Jesse would decorate 
with Shakspearian honours stands at a considerable 
distance from the real Simon Pure. Every old woman 
in Windsor knows all about the facts.”’ 

Mr. Jesse replied to this statement of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ in a letter addressed to the Editor of the 
Times. From this time the existence or non-existence 
of Herne’s Oak has been a subject of controversy. 
The arguments on either side are given in Mr. Knight's 
: Spenapere, irom which we copy the following de- 
tails :— 

“The memory of the editor carries him back to 
to Windsor as it was forty years ago. ‘The Castle was 
then almost uninhabited. The king and his family 
lived in an ugly barrack-looking building called the 
Queen’s Lodge, which stood opposite the south front 
of the Castle. The great quadrangle, the terrace, and 
every part of the Home Park, was a free playground 
for the boys of Windsor. The path to Datchet passed 
immediately under the south terrace, direct from west 
tg east, and it abruptly descended into the Lower Park 
ata place called Dodd’s Hill. From this path several 


| paths diverged in a south-easterly direction towards 


the dairy at Frogmore ; and one of these went close 
by a little dell, in which long rank grass and fern 
and low thorns grew in profusion. Near this dell 
stood several venerable oaks. Our earliest recollec- 
tions associate this place with birds’-nests and mush- 





[Qak, and Avenue of Elms, Windsor Hiome Park.; 
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rooms; but sume five or six years later we came to 
look here for the ‘ oak with great ragg’d horns,’ to 
which we had been introduced in the newly discovered 
world of Shakspere. There was an oak, whose upper 
branches were much decayed, standing some thirty or 
forty yards from the deep side of the dell; and there 
was another oak, with fewer branches, whose top was 
also bare, standing in the line of the avenue near the 
porn wall. We have heard each of these oaks called 
erne’s Oak; but the application of the name to the 
oak in the avenue is certainly more recent. That 
tree, as we first recollect it, had not its trunk bare. 
Its dimensions were comparatively small, and it 
seemed to us to have no pretensions to the honour 
which it occasionally received. The old people, how- 
ever, used to say that Herne’s Oak was cut down or 
blown down, and certainly our own impressions were 
that Herne’s Oak was gone. One thing, however, 
consoled us. The little dell was assuredly the “ pit 
hard by Herne’s Oak” in which Anne Page and her 
troop of fairies “‘ couched with obscured lights.” And 
so we for ever associated this dell with Shakspere. 
With our own recollections of the localities still 
vivid, we have recently visited the favourite haunts of 
our boyhood in the Little Park. Our sensations were 
not pleasurable. The spot is so changed, that we 
could scarcely recognise it. We lamented twenty-five 


years ago that the common footpath to Datchet should | being not in the present avenue, but outside it, near the 


have been carried through the picturesque dell, near 
which all tradition agreed that Herne’s Oak stood; 
but we were not prepared to find that, during the 
alterations of the Castle, the most extensive and deepest 
oi of the dell, all on the north of the path, had been 
illed up and made perfectly level. Our old favourite 
thorns are now all buried, and the antique roots of the 
trees that stood in and about the dell are covered up. 
Surely the rubbish of the Castle might have been con- 
veyed to a less interesting place of deposit. The 
smaller and shallower part of the dell, that on the 
south of the path, has been half filled up, and what 
remains is of a formal and artificial character. Mr. 
Jesse seems quite unaware of the change that has 
taken place in the locality, for in his ‘ Gleanings’ he 
says, “I was glad to find a pit hard by, where Nan 
and her troop of fairies, and the Welsh devil Evans, 
might all have couched, without being perceived by 
the ‘ fat Windsor stag’ when he spake like Herne the 
hunter. The pit above alluded to has recently had a 
few thorns planted in it; and the circumstance of its 
being near the oak, with the diversion of the footpath, 
seem to prove the identity of the tree, in addition to 
the traditions respecting it.’’ The divergence of the 
avenue, which Mr. Jesse, somewhat enthusiastically, 
attributes to the respect of William III. for Herne’s 
Oak, must, we fear, be assigned to less poetical 
motives. The avenue, we understand, formed the-ori- 
ginal boundary of the park in that direction. It 
diverges a hundred and twenty yards before it reaches 
Mr. Jesse’s Herne’s Oak ; and there is little doubt that 
the meadow on the south of the avenue after it diverges, 
which in our remembrance was a separate enclosure, 
was formerly a common field. The oak which Mr. 
Jesse calls Herne’s, is now perfectly bare down to 
the very roots. “ In this state,” says Mr. Jesse, “ it 
has been, probably, long before the recollection of the 
oldest person living.” He adds, “ it has always been 
protected by a strong fence round it.” In our own re- 
collection this tree was unprotected by any fence, and 
its upper part only was withered and without bark. 
So far from Herne the hunter having blasted it, it 
appears to have suffered a premature decay within 
the last twenty years. This tree is of small girth 
compared with other trees about it. It is not more 
than fifteen feet in circumference at the largest part, 
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while there isa magnificent oak at about two hundred 
yards distance whose girth is nearly thirty feet. 

The doubts which naturally belong to this question 
are, we apprehend, sufficiently cogent to render it a 
somewhat bold act for the authorities connected with 
the park to have recently put up a board on Mr. Jesse’s 
favourite tree in the avenue, bearing this inscription :— 

“ There is an old tale goes that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter-time, at fu/? midnight, 
Walk round about this oak.”* 


The subject has been recently investigated with great 


| acuteness by Dr. Bromet; and his conclusions are 


given in a very interesting letter in the ‘Gentleman's 


| Magazine’ for April, 1841. He has collected a variety 


of testimony from living persons, which goes to prove 
that a tree called Herne’s Oak was cut down some sixty 
years ago, and that the tree which now pretends to the 
honour—* this oak”—had acquired the name in very 


| modern times :—“ its present name was not conferred 





upon it until some time after the demolition of another 
old tree formerly possessing that title.” This entirely 
agrees with our own personal recollections of the talk 
of Windsor about Herne’s oak. But Dr. Bromet 
justly observes that the “strongest proof” against the 
claims of Mr. Jesse's oak is “ Collier's map of 1742, 
which actually points out ‘Sir John Falstaff’s oak’ as 


edge of the pit.” Mr. Collier ‘ was a resident in the 
immediate vicinity of the tree he thus distinguishes ;” 
—and his map is therefore an indisputable “ record of 
its locality and character a hundred years ago.” So 
far, we think, the proof is absolute that the oak in the 
avenue is not Herne’sOak. It was not, as we believe, 
so called by general tradition even in very recent 
times: it certainly was not so called in Collier’s ‘ Plan 
of Windsor Little Park’ in 1742, in which plan another 
tree, standing some yards away from the avenue, is 
remarkable enough to bear the name of Sir John Fal- 
staff's oak. We have given in the preceding pagea 
faithful representation of the oak in the avenue of elms, 
which is declared to be Herne’s Oak in the above 
passage from Shakspere with variations. 
CEMENTS AND ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

In the earlier ages of society it is probable that those 
compositions which we now term cements were not 
known. The purpose to which such materials are 
now applied is either to cause masses of stone or 
brick to adhere one to another, or else to form a sub- 
stitute for stone, and neither of these was required in 
the primitive times or in the early periods of such 
nations asare still existing. Huts were built of trunks 
of trees, twigs, and other materials which the forest 
could furnish ; the erection of stone buildings forming 
a more advanced stage in the progress of civilization. 

The construction of more permanent buildings 
would depend a good deal on the geological character 
of the country, a rocky or stony surface offering ma- 
terials different from those which an alluvial soil 
would afford. But when small masses of stone or 
bricks became used in buildings, the use of some 
kind of cement was necessary, since the masses were 
not ponderous enough to retain their positions with- 
out some other agency. Consequently we find dif- 
ferent substances employed for this purpose, of which 
the two principal, in all ages, have been bitumen and 
lime, in one or other of their various forms. 

Nearly all the great structures of the Romans were 
cemented with mortar made of lime. That enter- 
prising people also formed some of their public roads 


* Shakspere wrote “ sté// miduight,” and “ an oak.” 
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by laying a foundation of rough stones and cementing 
them together with liquid mortar, which hardened 
into a firm mass. In all the various countries of 
Europe, whereinto the custom of erecting stone build- 
ings was gradually introduced, a cement or mortar 
made principally of lime has been almost universally 
employed. 

It is curious that this substance, valuable as it is, 
does not form a durable cement by itself, nor does it 
occur naturally in the form which fits it for use. 
Limestone occurs abundantly in the mineral kingdom, 
and from this substance, which is a carbonate of lime, 
if the carbonic acid be expelled, the remainder is lime. 
Marble, common limestone, chalk, and oyster-shells 
are all formed principally of carbonate of lime, and 
if any of these be exposed for some time to a white 
heat, the carbonic acid is driven off, and the residue 
becomes the earthy substance called lime, or rather, 
quick-lime. This quick-lime has the property of 
absorbing water with such avidity, that one-fourth of 
its weight of water will combine wiih it, without pro- 
ducing any appearance of wetness. One of the con- 
sequences of this chemical action is that the lumps of 
lime fall to powder. 

Different carbonates of lime have different degrees 
of excellence as materials for cement. Marble and 
chalk are, for opposite reasons, unfitted for the purpose. 
Bituminous and magnesian limestones are capable of 
being ‘calcined’ and ‘slaked’ into a valuable mate- 
rial for mortar. Those varieties of limestone which 
contain a considerable proportion of iron, or iron mixed 
with clay, are capable of forming a cement which will 


bear exposure to the water, and which thus acquires a | 


peculiar value in engineering operations. Of these 
latter kinds an example is furnished by the chalk marl 
or grey chalk, which is the lowest stratum of the chalk 
formation, and exhibits a considerable admixture of 
ferruginous clay, amounting sometimes to twenty-five 
per cent. The blue limestone, or lias-limestone, which 
extends in a continueus stratum, averaging two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in thickness, from Yorkshire to 
Dorsetshire, furnishes a valuable carbonate of lime, in 
which the ferruginous clay varies from nine to twenty- 
two per cent. 

The ferruginous clay, just alluded toasan ingredient 
which converts lime into a water-cement, appears to 
exist in puzzolana, trap, and Rowley rag. The first of 
these (found by the ancients in the Bay of Baiz) isa 
concreted mass of volcanic ashes. The second is a 
bluish-black lava, found near the Rhine, and used by 
the Dutch as a material, when mixed with lime, for 
water-cement. The third is a basaltic material, capa- 
ble of being used for the same purpose as trap. 

The substance which is most commonly used with 
slaked lime as a material for cement is sand, or small 
flinty particles, which seem to act as a means of cling- 
ing the particles of lime together and combining them 
into a whole. 

In the manufacture of lime from limesione, it is 
necessary to slake it, or convert it into a hydrate of 
lime, very soon after the stone has been burnt; other- 
wise carbonic acid will be re-absorbed. A piece of 
white Bristol lime has been known to increase in 
weight 33 per cent. in seven days, simply by exposure 
tothe air. The chemical changes which distinguish 
every part of the preparation of lime for mortar are 
curious; for the limestone loses a considerable portion 
of weight by being converted into quick-lime, and the 
latter again increases in weight by conversion into 
slaked lime. 

If slaked lime be mixed with water, it will form a 
paste or cement, but of so weak a nature, that a shower 
of rain will wash it away. Sand, or some other hard 
pounded substance, is therefore added to give firmness. 
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Common London mortar consists of one part white 
chalk-lime to two and a half of clean sharp river-sand ; 
but if the lime has been imperfectly burned, or if the 
sand be dirty (both of which too often occur), the mor- 
tar adheres imperfectly to the bricks. The Romans 
had an intimate acquaintance with the nature of mor- 
tar cements; for Pliny relates that there was a law 
among them to the effect that after the ingredients or 
mortar had been rubbed together with a little water, 
they should remain ina covered pit for three years before 
being used. He states that the buildings in which this 
mortar was used were more durable than others in 
which the mortar had been made from lime not so 
treated; and also that certain buildings had failed 
because the mortar employed in their construction 
contained too large a proportion of sand. 

The number of water-cements and kinds of artifi- 
cial stone proposed at various times is considerable, 
both in relation to the number of ingredients and the 
proportions between them. The substance employed by 
the Romans as a cement for moles and other structures 
exposed to the action of the sea, consisted of three parts 
of puzzolana mixed with one of lime. British engi- 
neers have used a great variety of such cements, com- 
posed frequently of mixed lime and sand, but some- 
times of other substances. Smeaton employed in the 
construction of the Eddystone Lighthouse a cement 
formed of equal bulks of powdered Aberfraw lime 
and powdered puzzolana ; the mortar made from these 
ingredients was well beaten before being used, a 
process which seems to increase the tenacity of the 
cement. In the neighbourhood of Dorking is found 
a kind of grey chalk which forms an excellent water- 
cement when mixed with three or four times its weight 
of sharp river-sand. A kind of water-cement used for 
setting the bricks that form the facing of the London 
Docks was formed of lias-lime, river-sand, puz- 
zolana, and calcined ironstone. A cement called 
cendrée, or Tournay ash-mortar, is made in a very 
curious manner; large pieces of lias-lime are burned 
in a kiln, and with the ashes of the fuel are after- 
wards found small fragments of the lime, in the ave- 
rage proportion of three parts of ashes to one of lime. 
Of this mixture about a bushel at a time is taken, and 
is sprinkled with water only sufficient to slake the 
lime; the whole quantity, thus treated, is then put 
into a pit and covered with earth, where it remains 
for some weeks. It is then taken out, and well beaten 
with an iron pestle for half an hour, which brings it to 
the consistence of soft mortar; it is then laid in the 
shade for a day or two to dry, and again beaten till it 
becomes soft. This is repeated three or four times, 
till at length it is only just sufficiently soft for use ; 
being then applied to brick or stone, it forms in a 
few minutes a very compact mass, and after twenty- 
four hours has acquired a stony hardness.* 

The cement known as Roman cement has, like most 
others, a large portion of lime as its principal ingre- 
dient. In an analysis of this cement by Berthier, he 
found that its constituents differ so little from the 
constituents of chalk and common clay, that he pro- 
posed the manufacturing of a similar cement by the 
mere mixture of these two ingredients in certain pro- 
portions. One part of clay and two and a half parts of 
chalk harden very quickly into a cement. 

Within the last few years many schemes have been 
set on foot, and many patents procured, for the manu- 
facturing of cements and artificial stone from various 
ingredients. In some cases the object is to form a 
mortar, with which stones or bricks may be bound 
together; in others, a water-cement for lining walls 
and other structures exposed to the action of water; 
in others, to form a pavement, terrace, or floor. One 


* ¢ Transactions ’ of the Society of Arts, vol. 52. 
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patent is for “making cement from the accumulated 
sand in the mouth of Harwich harbour ;” another, 
“from calcined limestone and clay;” a third, under 
the name of “ Vitruvian,” composed of “ marble, flint, 
chalk, lime, and water ;” atiother, from “slaked lime 
and white clay;” a fifth, from “Painswick ragstone 
and Bisley stone.” A manufacturing chemist at 
Manchester proposes to use as materials for cement 
the hitherto useless residue from the mantifacture of 
chromates of potash and soda, and other salts; the 
residue contains lime, oxide of iron, silicate of alumina, 
and other substances which are supposed to form 
fitting ingredients for a durable cement. 

Of the very numerous compositions used as sitbsti- 
tutés for stone, in which a bituminous ingredient is 
found, we shall not here speak; a slight notice of 
them was given in a former volume (vol. ix. pp. 
485, 494). 


THE THAMES PIKE. 


In a recent humber we gave an account of the Pike 
with an engraving. We have now the pleasure of 
subjoining some observations on the habits of the 
Thames Pike, furnished us by acorrespondent, whose 
success as an angler is founded upon long experience, 
and with whom angling assumes a much higher cha- 
racter than a mere diversion, because it is associated 
with that keen habit of observation which can alone 
make a real naturalist. 

The months of March and April do not afford any 
sport to legitimate anglets, none of the river fish being 
in season ; and although modern sportsinen fancy that 
Thames trout are fit to be taken in April, yet anglers 
of the old school would as soon take one this month, 
as a goud shot would kill a partridge on the first of 
August. The Thames pike have now just finished spawn- 
ing; so in giving some short account of this fish we 
shall preface the subject by recommending all lovers 
of angling who aspire to become genuine disciples of 
the good old Izaak, to make themselves acquainted 
with the haunts and habits of fish, and they will find 
few so interesting as those of the pike. The habit 
of these fish in spawning-time is exactly the same 
as that of the salmon; for as the latter range along the 
sea-coast to find the mouths of the rivers, and leave 
the sea-water to spawn in the fresh streams, so the 
pike leave their winter haunts at the commencement 
of the month of March, and range along the banks 
and shores of the river to find the entrances to the 
spring ditches, and they perform all the feats of the 
salmon on a small scale in leaping over sluices, getting 
‘up shoals where the water will scarcely cover them, 
and in surmounting every difficulty till they reach the 
spring water. When there, they trace it to its source, 
and there, among the cleanest and greenest weed, the 
spawn of the female is deposited, which is afterwards 
impregnated with that of the male. As soon as this is 
accomplished, the pike rapidly retrace their way back 
to the river, and retire to the quiet nooks, eddies, and 
rush-beds, generally taking up their abode in the weed 
at the bottom of the deeps of these places, feeding 
about every six hours. Wherever the pike first takes 
up his quarters when he has regained the river, he 
may be found till the beginning of October, and 
although the angler generally commences his sport in 
July, by trolling with the gorge-hook at the tails of 
weeds, and among the dock-leaves and water-lilies 
bordering on the slow eddies of the Thames, he had 
much better wait till October, and as sdon as the upper 
weed begins to shift he will find most glorious sport 
in spinning (with large trout-tackle tied on fine gimp) 
over the short green streamy weed, and the clean 
pickerel-weed, known only to anglers ef long etanding, 
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or in the deep sluggish eddies where the dock-weed 
has just begun to purify itself; two other favourite 
haunts are the borders and tails of rush-beds, when 
the ribbon-weed has sufficiently rotted to let the 
stream gently ripple among the rushes. In the months 
of November and December the pike take the sedges, 
and the angler, if he is not afraid of a north-wester, 
will find beautiful sport (always supposing the floods 
have net commenced) trolling down the borders of 
the streamy sedges; and a pike caught at this season 
will well repay his toils, for if his cook understands 
her business, there is ne better fish comes to table. 

The fecundity of the pike is beyond all calculation, 
and if some legislative enactment were made for its 
ngs aes when it leaves the river, the Thames would 

e abundantly stocked with them without doing much 
mischief to the trout, the range of water being too 
wide for the pike to do much execution among them. 
The necessity of this protection will be seen by the 
following short narrative given by an angler :—“« J 
had been watching at the mouth of a spring ditch run- 
ning into the river in the neighbourhood of Windsor, 
in the month of March, where the water falls over a 
sluice of about two feet and a half; and having seen 
several fish leap over the fall, I walked up the 
banks of the ditch, and encountered a figure armed 
with a withy pole about ten feet long, at the small end 
of which was fastened a wire snare; he informed me 
he had just missed a fish of about five pounds weight: 
the water was as clear as crystal, the bottom being 
covered with patches of green winter-weed interspersed 
with roots of the water-lily, which had just begun to 
sprout. After searching about for a few minutes, he 
exclaimed, ‘Here he is!’ Having a good eye for the 
water, I was inortified at not immediately seeing him ; 
after a few seconds, however, I observed the smallest 
possible portion of his tail-fin as it ye beyond 
the end of a patch of green weed, the rest of the fish 
being completely imbedded in it. In an instant the 
weed was gently parted with the pole, the wire was 
then most insinuatingly, but ina decidedly Jack-Ketch 
sort of style, passed over his head, and the next moment 
the fish was kicking on the bank. My friend of the 
snare again adjusted the wire, and informed me he 
should have the other ina minute. I asked ‘ Which 
other? Hesaid, witha knowing wink, ‘ Why, the male, 
to be sure; dont you see this is the female?’ And sure 
enough, about fifteen yards above, we found another 
fish, of about the same weight, partly hidden under the 
young leaves of some water-lilies. He was, however, 
rather too confident, for the fish started, and was not to 
be found again, at least on that day. I saw this worthy 
the following day, and asked him what. he had done 
with the fish; he informed me he bad sold it to a fish- 
monger at Windsor. I learnt afterwards that the 
fishmonger having exposed the fish for sale in his 
window, it had attracted the attention of a celebrated 
angler and natural historian, who purchased it of the 
fishmonger, and sent it as a present to a scientific friend 
in London. And so, thought I, things go on as usual; 
but if parliament would only take it into its head (as 
nineteen out of twenty of the pike tribe are thus de- 
stroyed in the ditches in the spawning-time) to give 
every rascal caught with a snare anywhere in the 
vicinity of a spring ditch in the month of March a 
twelvemonth’s imprisonment, and fine every common 
pree convicted of buying a pike after the middle of 

ebruary 5/., and every philosopher, if guilty of the 
same offence, 20/., there would be some chance of 
preserving the Thames Pike.” 
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